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his ideas have had not a small part in making the 
Chapel Hill university a center of real learning 
in the south; and the university the intellectual 
center of the state. 

The Bull’s Head Bookshop, in name has a 
glorious sound, like the Mermaid Tavern, for in- 
stance. Actually, its spirit is more nearly akin 
to the famous tavern than to a bookshop. For 
Howard Mumford Jones is not trying to grow 
rich by selling books. He wants to see ideas grow 
and gain nourishment in his shop. 

Room 214, Murphy Hall, that’s the bookshop. 
It is a professor’s office, and out of the line of 
student traffic. It was not decorated, upon open- 
ing, with costly curtains or “other doodabs and 
addenda” to “take the curse of the academic off 
it,” as Mr. Jones says. Some day it will have 
all that. But it is coming slowly, for the book- 
shop is not a money-making enterprise. It is a 
book center where students, aided by volunteer 
librarians, come to browse or to buy, as they 
choose. That is all Mr. Jones asks. He wishes 
to interest the students in books, and if they buy 
and there are profits, well enough. That means 
more books can be purchased, and 214 Murphy 
can be decorated somewhat. So far, much to the 
surprise of well-meaning persons who warned 
against the venture, the sales have been steady 
and fairly heavy. So it is said there are now 
curtains on the windows. Perhaps there are 
some easy chairs, too. 

Mr. Jones needed courage for his plan, because 


Head Bookshop was 
opened to meet the demand for other than text 
books, and to stimulate a demand where none 
existed before. On a non-profit basis for any- 
one concerned, and backed by the University book 
exchange as a worthy educational enterprise, the 
Bookshop was ready to lose money. But it didn’t, 
and it thrives. 

Mr. Jones hopes for new quarters for the shop, 
a quieter place where students may find such 
tranquility as good books demand from their 
readers. His program runs on side by side with 
the book exchange. That deals in text-books, 
and second-hand books. The Bull’s Head goes 
definitely out of and supplements the text-book 
field. Howard Mumford Jones did what no one 
else could do before, evidence that he did not 
merely meet, but that he also created a demand 
for good books. 

Elsewhere, college towns are full of bookshops 
that are crowded with everything from the clas- 
sics to the most recent novel of Eleanor Glyn. 
In these places it will be hard to picture just 
what has happened in North Carolina. Pub- 
lishers will better understand, for they know how 
hard it has been for them to interest the South in 
books, 

Chapel Hill has always felt somewhat as the 
leader in cultural paths in the South. Thanks to 
Howard Mumford Jones it now may be more 
at ease when it reiterates the boast. 

Additional articles on interesting activities of interesting 
professors will appear in later issues of The New Student, 
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LETTER-BOX 


The Great Futility 


Sirs: I had been reading The New Student 
before I went to sleep. And I dreamed a Mother 
stood by me and said, “Come with me and view 
‘The Great Futility.’ ” 

I went with her and the Mother showed me a 
man planting a tree without roots; one trying 
to build a fire with the coals in the bottom of 
the grate and the kindling on top; one building 
a massive structure of steel and stone and beau- 
tiful plate glass, “clear as crystal,’’ on a rotten, 
crumbling, altogether worthless foundation; and 
a woman making up a piece of shoddy cloth after 
a most elaborate and time-taking pattern. 

After I had seen them I said, “I can see that 
these activities are all futile and wasteful, but 
which is ‘The Great Futility’ ?” 

And the Mother said, “None of those that you 
have seen. They were merely introductory. Fu- 
tile and wasteful as they are they cannot com- 
pare in futility and wastefulness with what I 
will now show you.” And she pointed to a Col- 
lege, in which were young men and women who 
had been put through the grind of “Our Medioc- 
rity Mills” that we call public schools. 

Then I remembered that what I had been read- 
ing in The New Student was “Where Freshmen 
Follow Socrates”—an account of an “Experi- 
mental College,” started by Dr. Alexander Mei- 
klejohn in the Wisconsin University, of which 
Glenn Frank is president. And I did not wonder 
that I had dreamed of FUTILITIES. 

My first thought on reading the heading of the 
article regarding the “Experiment” was, “Alas, 
there are no fresh men; they have all been staled 
in the schools long before they reach college.” 

To get a fresh man you must take a little child, 
a very, very little young man. I will not say of 
“school age,’ for “there ain’t no such animal,” 
and the phrase itself in its essence and implica- 
tion is a grievous indictment of our school sys- 
tem that ought to make every mother of more 
than one child rebel against it. 

President Frank says of their venture, “It is 
the same plan followed by any intelligent adult 
when he sets out to learn something he needs 
to know.” 

Why does he limit it by “adult”? Isn’t it ex- 
actly the method used by intelligent children so 
long as they are allowed to follow it? At “school 
age” (perish the phrase) they are caught and 
subjected to a totally different plan. Every child 
is born with a divine curiosity for a light to its 
path along life’s road. In our schools this is 
smothered and quenched by a flood of undesired 
and unrelated facts so that by the time the vic- 
tims of this denaturing process reach college they 
“must be taught to think.” What they would 
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‘have done joyfully and easily of their own volition 


had their own questions been answered intelli- 
gently they must as “adults” be taught to do at 
great expense of time and labor and small hope 
of success. 

When I see the “questionnaires” given to our 
school children as “mental tests” I am discour- 
aged beyond words at the outlook for any vigor- 
ous, original thinking. It is a sin against nature 
to tell a child that the earth is 25,000 miles in 
circumference when he doesn’t even know the 
length of his own door yard, and has no concep- 
tion either of a thousand or of a mile. 

If I had read that President Frank and Dr. 
Meiklejohn had taken 120 unspoiled children to 
develop—that is a better word than educate— 
according to the “plan” to be followed by the 
120 adults, I should be full of hope. As it is, I 
can only sigh over “The Great Futility.” 

Yours, etc., ‘ 


Celia Baldwin, Denver, Colo. 


At the Winter Edge of Autumn 


’M SAD for pastures burnt by autumn frost 
Where wind unhinges brittle pods 
And, with a puckered mouth, blows hungry seeds 
About the culvert, rocks and beggared sods 
And leaves them in a rootless sleep that needs 
Spring-urge to send them up in bloom and weeds. 
I’m sad for pastures burnt by autumn frost. 


I’m sad for valleys desolate of song: 

The robin’s whistle . . linnet’s grassy cry. 
Alone the crickets file the twilight’s edge 
With half notes in a blurring silver sigh, 
While autumn bullfrogs whittle river sedge 
And gabbling geese fly in a questing wedge. 
I’m sad for valleys desolate of song. 


I’m sad that beauty ails and sinks to dust. 

Soon I must face the howling storms again 
When cold will thrust against my flesh and blow 
My petaled dreams of life away—and then 
Leave me but frozen thoughts to make me know 
That beauty brittles stricken under snow. 

I’m sad that beauty ails and sinks to dust. 


Walter Evans Kidd. 
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The Dynamics of Religious Faith 


A Review and a Discussion 


By CHARLES ERSKINE Scott Woop 


HIS little book* is a collection of independent 

essays by different authors originally pub- 
lished in the Intercollegian. It is difficult to 
review it as a whole because it was not written 
as a whole but it may be called a brief for ‘“‘Chris- 
tianity.” 

Written for college students it is, of course, 
Modernist and accepts evolution and science, and, 
I infer from the chapter “The Significance of the 
Bible,” it classes that book as literature and not 
as the only authentic copy of God’s doings, inten- 
tions and imperative will handed to Moses by the 
Author. Perhaps I had better dispose of this 
chapter now. The author (Mary Redington Ely) 
takes the view of Matthew Arnold that the his- 
tory of the Jews is peculiar in showing a constant 
struggle for righteousness, and she says, whereas 
the hero age of other peoples is a relation of deeds 
of physical prowess, the heroes of the Jews are 
adventurers in goodness, seeking the face of God, 
the one exception being Samson. Of course one 
might point to David the Giant Killer, Jael with 
her nail, the constant battles and the military 
heroes, and that wrestling match between Jacob 
and God. And surely the dirty tricks played on 
his blind old father by Jacob and on Uriah by 
David were not adventures in goodness. All 
peoples have had their philosophers and adven- 
turers in goodness and I shall allude to this later. 

The book announces its purpose to be to sug- 
gest an answer to the question, “What kind of a 
universe do we live in?”’, “Who is God and what 
is His disposition?”’, “Are the irresistible forces 
of life friendly or otherwise?”, Was Jesus 
right?” These are great questions which the 
writers for the Y.M.C.A. have as much right 
to ask and answer as Socrates. Plato had to dis- 
cuss the Immortality of the Soul—but in reason- 
ing and style Dynamic Faith is not quite up to 
the Phaedo. By the way, why “Dynamic”? Is 
it faith with a punch? If so, I haven’t felt it. 
To me the theology of the Y. M. C. A. discussing 
the cosmos and God, and His (or Her) disposi- 
tion is quite as valueless as the earlier problem of 
how many angels can dance on the point of a 
needle, unless the discussion relates to our own 
earthly course and conduct and urges to a better 
life in deed as well as in prayer. 

The foreword of Dynamic Faith states that 
“The most urgent questions before our genera- 
tion are not economic and political, but more fun- 
damental questions to which politics and eco- 
nomics are subsidiary.” Quite true if understood 
in the sense of Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn who 


*DYNAMIC FAITH (Association Press, ¥Y. M. C. A.) 


says too much attention is given in education to 
the material side of life, too little to the spiritual. 
But he immediately adds that his aim in his 
“Experimental College” will be to use the first 
two years of the student’s life in preparation, 
not to be doctor or chemist or teacher, but to be 
a member of human society seeking his relation 
to it, and to the cosmos. To this end he will seek 
to lay a broad foundation in general culture so 
the student may weigh not only past Civilizations 
but the very Civilization which surrounds him 
daily. If any purpose like this be the dynamics 
of this book, I do not find it. In two papers is 
a brief hint of disapproval of the war and our 
industrial feudalism. Francis P. Miller in “What 
does the Cross Mean?” speaking of certain pris- 
oners of war says, “Of these some two hundred 
and fifty had lost their reason . . . These men, 
as in every age, had been crucified because the 
Society into which they were born had missed 
God’s will.’ And in “The Christian View of 
Man,” George Stewart says that self expression 
is the chief end of man—(fine)—and the indi- 
vidual the chief concern of society—(fine). “Al- 
though the complete fruition of this new regard 
for the individual is in many. cases frustrated by 
Tory politics, piratical industrial barons, para- 
sitic hereditary fortunes or unethical trade union 
policies, it is nevertheless a primary fact which 
churches and states will disregard at their peril.” 
But as a whole the book deals in theological ab- 
stractions or those vague emotional expressions 
so characteristic of pulpit and Sunday School. 

I would say the answers given to its own 
questions by Dynamic Faith are as follows: 

There is an infinite cosmos in which our planet 
is less than a mote; we less than a microbe. At 
the centre and pervading the whole Cosmos is 
God—Creator and Organizer of an orderly uni- 
verse. He is Mind and His mind permeates all; 
the forces of life are friendly, for God is Love 
(sounds like Mary Baker Eddy), and the su- 
preme power of Cosmos is love. Personally I 
like this conclusion and there does seem some 
example of its truth constantly appearing from 
Laotze to Christ and Gandhi, but these blossoms 
are so exceptional, so contrary to rule that they 
are adored rather than followed. One law of 
life seems to be a relentless destruction of the 
unfit, a constant preying upon each other, the 
forest as ferocious in its slow, silent way, as 
hawks, tigers and Man. 

To the question “Was Jesus right?” the answer 
suggested is “Yes.” Jesus was and is the su- 
preme example of the attributes of God of which 
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love is the greatest, and is also the mediator 
between us and the omnipotent Spirit he called 
“Father.” One of the essayists does place Jesus 
with the mob by suggesting that perhaps his cry 
from the cross, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” was the cry of a soul tor- 
tured by the sudden revelation that he was one 
with his judges and executioners—(The Law and 
Order Committee of Jerusalem). To one in 
Christ’s position such an unexpected revelation 
would of course be a staggering blow. If the 
Bruce Bartons keep on we shall lose altogether 
the mystical and poetical Jesus and have a real 
American business man,—a thorough Rotarian. 
In the essay entitled “The Problem of Evil,” by 
George Stewart, there is one more touch with 
life and the living. 

“In that primeval hour when God contem- 
plated the universe, the alternatives were to make 
man an automaton who should be determined 
by a higher decree . . . or to leave man free 
to be tempted and schooled and disciplined by 
the consequences of his own choices.” ‘‘Man- 
kind was to be educated and redeemed not as 
marionettes are made to dance at another’s bid- 
ding but by choice of a free heart.” This is 
as fine a statement in the abstract as one could 
wish. 

It strikes at prohibition, censorship, and all 
interference by force and authority with the 
right of the peaceable individual to live his own 
life making his own mistakes. 

I shall cling to the belief that the writer means 
what he says and that there is hope in Israel, 
but these Christians are so subtle, elusive, in- 
consistent (I will not say slippery) that you can 
never tell whether they mean what they say. 
When judges are exalting freedom their favorite 
phrase is “Free speech but not license,” which is 
the sort of machine-made idiocy that comes from 
judges such as Judge Webster Thayer, who said 
Sacco and Vanzetti had a fair trial, “for I tried 
"em myself,” and he stuck to it to the end—of 
Sacco and Vanzetti. I am not sure, if Mr. 
Stewart were complimented on his attack on pro- 
hibition, censorship and other invasions of per- 
sonal liberty he would not side-step and say, “O 
I didn’t mean that. No man can be left free to 
do what possibly may affect others,” which of 
course completely nullifies God’s plan to leave 
man to be “tempted and schooled and disciplined 
by the consequences of his own choices.” The 
last chapter deals with the purposes of the 
Church, one of which is to “Preach the gospel 
throughout the whole world,” and written by a 
missionary, it advocates missions. This is a 
peaceable vocation but a meddlesome one. The 
Christian muezzin has as much right as his Mos- 
lem competitor to go up into his minaret and 
cry aloud, “There is one God, the only and the 
true God and Jesus is his prophet.” There is no 
objection to their making faces at each other, 
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but this missionary spirit is a spirit of intoler- 
ance and bigotry. It belongs particularly to the 
Christian Church, probably because Christians 
are taught there is but one God and they have 
him, but one way of life and they have it, but 
one door to salvation and they hold the key. This 
narrow intolerance runs all through the book. 
God is a personal God, and he is the Christian 
God. Just why Omnipotence and Cosmic Spirit 
elects to camp with the Christians and deserts 
the Buddhists and Moslems is not explained, and 
alas for the free thinkers, agnostics, atheists, 
they are fatherless. Indeed Henry P. Van Dusen 
leads off in the first chapter with the assertion 
that a purely ethical philosophy without a per- 
sonal God is intellectually superficial. “Agnos- 
ticism has ever been the refuge of the coward 
and intellectual sluggard.” Materialism and 
atheism belong to “half-baked philosophers.” 
There you have the true pulpit psychology, the 
Ivory Tower to which none talks back. Huxley, 
Robert Ingersoll, Goethe and that host who can 
not be dogmatic before the great mystery are 
“cowards” and “intellectual sluggards.” 

My criticism of this excursion into theology is 
that it does not relate its theology or ethics to 
us and our lives as dwellers upon the planet or 
in the Cosmos. 

I feel the authors would repudiate my conclu- 
sion if I announced that the book maintains that 
Christianity is the greatest failure in Man’s his- 
tory and the Christian Churches but whited sep- 
ulchres; yet is not that the logic of the book? 
God the universal Father is the “Christian” God, 
and is Love. Jesus the Christ is right. Then 
love your enemies is true, and forgive those who 
despitefully use you is true, and return good for 
evil is true, and do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you. So also no more an 
eye for an eye—no more to live by the sword, but 
peace on earth good will toward all men. Did the 
old pagan gods say this? No—they were good 
old pagans believing in the sword and loyal to 
their own altars. They have gone without 
hypocrisy as they lived without hypocrisy. They 
passed as knowledge made them impossible but 
they passed with dignity. 

The civilizations over which they presided 
were relatively as great as ours. Have we a 
greater mind than Aristotle or Epictetus? We 
live today upon the ideas of Rome: commerce, 
banking, trusts, corporations, bills of exchange, 
admiralty and equity, jurisprudence. The em- 
pires of Egypt, Greece and Rome did not die be- 
cause of outworn ideas but because of a people 
outworn in imperial conquest and taxation for 
a plutocratic oligarchy. Consider the world to- 
day and the world under Trajan, Hadrian, An- 
toninus. That has been called the “Golden Age 
of Man.” They had slavery, yes. Have we none? 
The Christian Church (not Christianity) hitched 
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OPINION 


Who Pays the Bill? 


HEN some school children in 
some future age look through 
their certified history books for ref- 
erence to the year 1927 they will find 
it marked in bold type and celebrated 
as an epochal period in our past. 
Then it was, they will read, that the 
Nation labored and brought forth 
that long-awaited marvel, the Perfect 
Politician, Big Bill Thompson of Chi- 
cago. 


For the benefit of those not in the 
know it may be said that the Perfect 
Politician is the ultimate goal toward 
which our democratic institutions 
have been advancing for years. He 
is the man who looks every great 
issue of the day squarely and un- 
flinchingly in the face—and then 
turns resolutely away. The Perfect 
Politician has an unbroken record for 
determined and straightforward ir- 
relevancy. 


Not that Big Bill has no rivals for 
the high honor. There are politicians 
on the Pacific coast who earn their 
daily bread making faces at a little 
island thousands of miles away; sen- 
ators south of the Ohio who have 
become robust and deep-chested sim- 
ply because they faithfully perform 
their daily dozen of fist-shakings at 
the Pope every morning before break- 
fast. President Coolidge himself is 
no piker when it comes to irrelevancy. 
But he sometimes lets slip some remark 
that betrays his opinion on some is- 
sue, and these lapses disqualify him. 
Al Smith, his eyes glued on the White 
House, is trying to make the voters 
forget just what his attitude is to- 
ward prohibition. Al enters this race 
with somewhat of a handicap. Bill 
still leads by a jaw. 


One of Bill’s former political cron- 
ies, Mr. Fred Lundin, has described 
his one-time friend’s qualifications 
so convincingly that there will be no 
room for disagreement among the his- 
torians: “If you ask him to state his 
position on the alliance between crime 
and politics, you may expect to hear 
him say, ‘I am for America first.’ 
Ask him about his abandonment of 
people’s ownership of the traction 
lines and the five cent fare and he 
will answer, if at all, by crying, 
‘Down with the League of Nations.’ 
Ask Thompson why he turned his 
back on the small homeowners and 
has lined up with the millionaire tax 
dodger whom he used to denounce, his 
only answer will be, ‘I shall refuse to 
sing God Save the King.’” 


Here is the very height of irrelev- 
ancy. It is the perfection dreamed of 
by aldermen, dog catchers and sena- 
tors from Portland to Key West. 


Ht WE go to press the newspapers 
are saying that Big Bill’s vaude- 
ville show at Chicago is something of 
a flop. Ridicule pours in from every 
side. People are laughing at his at- 
tempt to purge the Public Library of 
pro-British books. But if Barnum 
was right, it doesn’t matter whether 
people laugh with your show or at it. 
All publicity is good publicity. Ridi- 
cule cannot hurt Bill’s show and Bill 
knows it. The only thing that can 
hurt his show is the realization by a 
large group of Chicago taxpayers 
that a group of pickpockets are work- 
ing the audience with the connivance 
of the showman. The only criticism 
that will reach a vital spot in Bill 
Thompson will point out how beholden 
Bill is to Samuel Insull, the Illinois 
traction baron. Bill’s vaudeville show 
will become a flop when Chicago citi- 
zens quit talking about King George 
and start discussing the traction lines 
whose franchise has recently run out. 


The Perfect Politician, it must al- 
ways be remembered, does not prac- 
tice his art for the mere joy of it. 
There are men willing to pay big 
money into party coffers of a candi- 
date who dresses in overalls and 
makes hay before a movie camera 
when bankrupt farmers cry out for a 
solution to their difficulties. They will 
back to the limit mayors who shout 
defiance at King George when there 
are traction lines to be snatched from 
the people. These men pay imparitally 
the politicians of both Democratic and 
Republican parties. Last spring the 
millionaire owner of Illinois public 
utilities, Samuel Insull, testified to 
that effect before a senate investigat- 
ing committee. 


Who is paying the politician to go 
through his antics? What are the 
people being robbed of while the Per- 
fect Clown displays his bag of tricks? 
Is there any possibility of intelligent 
people the country over helping to 
create another political party to com- 


Epicure 
1 NOT remember me for 
dreams 
Nor that my heart walked 
sprightly, 


Nor for the things I had to give, 
And let my words go lightly, 
And do not think upon the rash 
Caprices that I flaunted, 
But if you will, remember me 
For all the things I wanted. 
Margaret Cousins 
The Longhorn (University of Texas) 


bat the two old parties which are - 


hopelessly given over to showmanship 
of this sort? It seems to us these are 
neglected but the only basically im- 
portant questions brought to the fore 
by the laughable and lamentable go- 
ings on at Chicago. 


Rifts in the Ivy 


OW times have changed since Mr. 

Herbert Horwill wrote his article 
for Harpers some twenty years ago 
denouncing our “monastic” colleges. 
While educators would do well to con- 
sider the criticisms made in this ar- 
ticle it must be conceded that some 
powerful rifts have been made in the 
ivied walls, rifts through which nip- 
ping gales from the outside blow hard. 
The other day several Yale students 
were arrested for taking part in a 
New Haven garment strike. That is 
a new kind of education, unheard of 
when Mr. Horwill wrote his challeng- 
ing article. 


We were all the more impressed by 
the changes that have come about in 
our monastic colleges when we read 
some of the reports now appearing 
in college papers on summer travel. 
It seems that many students are not 
content with seeing the world through 
a library window. Witness the course 
in History II, described at length in 
the Hunter College Bulletin, covering 
England, Europe and the Atlantic 
Ocean. “In England, lectures were 
given in the hotel reading rooms and 
this practice was continued on the con- 
tinent wherever possible. Conferences 
and discussions were held on the 
trains and on the steamers. On one 
occasion, when the group had climbed 
to the top of Milan Cathedral they 
sat on the marble roof and listened to 
a lecture on the Lombardian Plain 
which stretched far below them, and 
a few days later they gathered around 
a table on the promenade deck of the 
Duilio as it journeyed from Genoa to 
Naples, and listened to a lecture with 
Elba and Monte Cristo in the dis- 
tance.” 


It is to be hoped that this tendency 
in education is but in its infancy. If 
so, we shall soon be sweating out our 
education in industrial economics in 
stee] mills, learning our geography in 
motor busses and perfecting our 
knowledge of foreign tongues by prac- 
tice in the country where the language 
is spoken. Education will then be 
fraught with reality and meaning. 
Colleges will then become places to 
register at the beginning of the term 
and to check out (with diploma) four 
years later. We shall resort to them 
in the interim only to read a book or 
to discuss some problem with one of 
the learned men who will still linger 
there. 
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WORLD 


Race Discrimination 


F approximately 4,500 students at 

the University of Kansas, 124 
are Negroes. Yet the descendants of 
“Bleeding Kansas” maintain rigid re- 
strictions to keep these few colored 
students from entering extensively 
into the life of the university. 


Race segregation at Kansas has 
been brought to light by Mrs. Marcet 
Haldeman-Julius, wife of the Girard 
publisher. The investigation grew 
out of an article in The Crisis, writ- 
ten by a former student at the Uni- 
versity, charging discrimination 
against the Negro. A scathing edi- 
torial against such a situation fol- 
lowed in the Haldeman-Julius Weekly, 
with the result that Chancellor E. 
H. Lindley invited the editor to in- 
vestigate the charges, which he 
thought overdrawn. Mrs. Haldeman- 
Julius, while continuing her investi- 
gation in other Kansas colleges, pro- 
fessed to find at Kansas University 
essentially the situation described in 
the original complaint. She found a 
bright side, too, she said, that seem- 
ingly the fact that the administration 
holds no brief against the colored 
student. To this, though, there is 
one glaring exception. Negroes are 
not permitted to take their last two 
years in the University’s medical de- 
partment. No explanation of this 
ruling seems to have been made by 
the Chancellor or anyone else. 

The most glaring discrimination 
was found, however, where “the line 
between administrative and student 
control becomes indeterminate.” The 
cafeteria is frequented by about 25 
Negroes and about 400 whites, yet the 
Negroes are segregated. The bou- 
quet for most obvious and unfair 
prejudice was awarded the Univer- 
sity Athletic Association, for its dis- 
barment of Negroes from its activi- 
ties. Defense is taken behind a Mis- 
souri Valley ruling, but Mrs. Halde- 
man-Julius scoffs at the alibi, won- 
dering why four schools should be 
permitted to dictate to six. She 
blames the athletic association for 
“doing more than any other one force 
. to promote race prejudice with 
all the ugly consequences that inva- 
riably go with it.” 


Argumentative Britishers 


WO British debate teams, one rep- 

resenting Cambridge University, 
and the other the National Union of 
Students, are now well into their 
schedules of contests with numerous 
American university teams. 


The visitors have suggested topics 
ranging from disapproval of woman 
to the corrupting influence of demo- 
cratic principles. On some questions 
the debaters split, one of the British 
members joining the American side, 
and one American joining with the 
two Britishers. 

The teams evidently have been 
chosen carefully, and with an eye to 
the representation of all political 
faiths. On both Cambridge and 
Union teams there are each one con- 
servative, one liberal, and one labor- 
ite. All of the English representa- 
tives are from the best of the institu- 
tions they represent. As is usually 
the case, the Englishmen, because of 
their sheer joy in debating, which 
contrasts with the deadly earnestness 
of the Americans, probably will lose 
most of the decisions of student audi- 
ences. 


Anvil Chorus 


G29 STATE UNIVERSITY lost 
a football game to Michigan, by a 
21 to 0 score. Almost before the play- 
ers had reached the locker rooms, the 
anvil chorus of Ohio State alumni was 
well under way, and never was a 
chorus louder or more indicative of 
alumni importance in controlling 
alma mater’s affairs. 

A. W. Raymond, president of the 
Varsity “O” Alumni Association, re- 
signed his office at a meeting of the 
former athletes, who had just given 
the football coach, Dr. John W. Wilce, 
an ovation. Dr. Wilce insists that 
the team was as good as ever. Ir- 
reconcilables among the alumni charge 
that the players knew nothing of fun- 
damentals, and have suggested that 
“two-thirds of the players who par- 
ticipated in the Michigan game turn 
in their suits and that Ohio State 
get a new head coach or that a de- 
cided shake-up of the team be insti- 
tuted.” 

The New York World, discussing 
the case in an editorial entitled “The 
Alumni Nuisance,” points to the vi- 
cious circle whereby “the university, 
to get funds, must have bigger and 
better football teams; and the alumni, 
in return for the funds, demand still 
bigger and better football teams.” It 
adds: 

“If alumni could get this simple 
proposition through their heads and 
cease to throw the whole university 
into a turmoil every time a game is 
dropped, things might ease off a bit. 
And if they could get through their 
heads that football is a very small 
part of the real work of their schools, 
university life might take on a pleas- 
anter tone.” 


Triumph of the Flivver 


fat final word of recognition 
which the collegiate Ford had here- 
tofore lacked has been added to the 
rest with Henry Ford’s request that 
he be sold, for display in his museum, 
the winning car in the derby from 
Drake College to Grinnell, which the 
Drake Delphic sponsored on the day 
of the Drake-Grinnell football game. 
The race was the first of its sort, but 
not the last. 

Another derby, from Oklahoma A. 
and M. college, Stillwater, to Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma stadium, at Nor- 
man, is scheduled for November 19, 
under the auspices of the O’Collegian. 
The derby is somehow meant to be 
an exposition of the spirit that is to 
defeat Oklahoma, but that is best un- 
derstood by the promoters of the 
marathon. In the light of the un- 
successful non-stop flights of women 
flyers, the sponsors have taken pains 
to remove all possible “jinxes” and 
have barred women from competition. 


Good-Will Envoy 


STUDENT envoy of good-will to 

Japan, Wilfred Jones, has been 
sent by students of Earlham College 
to “bear testimony to our desire and 
readiness to learn from the peoples 
and cultures of the Eastern world.” 
After two years of planning, the stu- 
dents this year were able to realize 
their desire of sending a representa- 
tive to Japan. Jones will spend the 
year in study. At the farewell cere- 
mony before the envoy’s departure 
various speakers, including the Jap- 
anese consul at Chicago, discussed 
American-Japanese relations, and the 
problems involved. 


Introspective Harvard 


HE well-known Harvard superior- 

ity complex, so long commented 
upon that it often takes on the ap- 
pearance of an inferiority complex, 
leads the Harvard Crimson to suggest 
that something need be done to break 
up the present alignment whch finds 
on one side, Harvard people, and on 
the other, “a majority of the rest of 
the world.” This the daily agrees is 
“hardly a satisfactory division of 
opinion.” To bring an end to a smug 
attitude, and an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion, the student paper suggests that 
“either Harvard men through a toler- 
ant and intelligent contact with men 
of other institutions, must come to 
the conviction that all good things 
are not centered in Cambridge, or 
they must sooner or later school them- 
selves to an open-minded acceptance 
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of manners and methods strange, per- 
haps, but measured by a different 
standard quite as good.” 


Bum Like Gentlemen 


“Better bumming or none at all” is 
the warning Mayor Zeb Council of 
Chapel Hill has issued to the students 
of University of North Carolina. Mo- 
torists, said the mayor, have com- 
plained that students seeking rides 
have cluttered the highways beyond 
comfort and safety, and that these 
collegians, when refused lifts, have 
thumbed their noses at the motorists 
and otherwise outrageously insulted 
them. The Tar Heel, loathe to believe 
such an attack on the university’s 
students, asked for more convincing 
details, — and got them. So Caro- 
lina boys have been asked to bum 
with courtesy, lest the mayor and 
council ban them from the auto paths. 


Sensational Supplement 


The Yale Daily News’ bi-weekly 
supplement, On National Affairs, dis- 
tributed at the football game with 
Brown, is reported to have caused a 
sensation similar to the collapse of 
the grand stand roof. The articles 
were almost as heavy, ranging from 
discussions of “A New Kind of Pros- 
perity” to “American Forests.” The 
first supplement was issued last 
spring as an experiment. Now the 
feature is definitely a part of the 
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News. The purpose of the supple- 
ment is to interest students in the 
world beyond the college walls, and to 
mitigate somewhat the traditional 
college man’s ignorance of national 
affairs. 


(Continued from page 4) 
itself to the Roman Empire and di- 
vided with it, Greek and Roman, when 
the Empire divided East and West, 
and so this other imperial organiza- 


tion, the church, grew upon the ruins 
of the old. 


It is shattered now into many 
churches, but they are one and the 
same, whited sepulchres in which are 
the rottenness of war and slums and 
where none does as he would be done 
by. We have added steam and elec- 
tricity to our civilization but what 
does it profit us if we gain the whole 
world and lose our own soul by an 
hypocrisy never before known in the 
world? 


A whole religion and powerful 
churches distinctly organized on the 
love-one-another and peace principles 
of Christ, denied by every act and 
deed of actual living. On which side 
was this “Christian God” during the 
War to sow war? There could not 
possibly be war, there could not pos- 
sibly be slums, there could not pos- 
sibly be the slowly rising tide of hu- 
man degradation if this were a Chris- 
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tian civilization. Not Christ has 
failed. He is part of eternal truth, 
but Christianity has failed as the 
most monumental hypocrisy known 
to time. So I say with the “fore- 
word” there are more fundamental 
questions than economics and politics 
but I add that these deeper questions 
must grip with a strangle hold the 
economic and political questions for 
which the world goes to war and out 
of which spreads the morass of slums 
and human decay, or they are the 
dancing of angels on the point of a 
needle. Does this book really mean 
that Jesus is right and war wrong 
and never again will the Christian 
churches join in the slaughter of 
young men, never again join with 
the mob that threw into jail, battered 
and bleeding, those “pacifists” who 
taught and practiced the “Prince of 
Peace;” the Christ of the Christian 
churches? I will tell you what 
Dynamic Faith means. I had it face 
to face from a professor of Harvard, 
the university of President Lowell, 
of Sacco and Vanzetti in-fame.’ He 
told me: 

“Christ never was a pacifist but 
was a red-blooded man, who drew the 
sword for his rights.” Of course he 
did not in Gethsemane. But this was 
a Harvard professor and the Life of 
Christ was not his chair;—Chris- 
tianity was only his dynamic profes- 
sion of faith. 


You Gant Possibly Read 


all the college papers—dailies, weeklies, month- 
lies, quarterlies, comics, and literary magazines. 


And yet more than half a million maturing boys and girls, some of the “leaders of to- 
morrow” are entrusting to these papers the record of their daily lives, their impres- 
sions, comments, and opinions. 


The New Student, through special correspondents in the colleges, and through a sys- 
tematic and careful reading of the entire college press, is in a position to weed out for 
you significant events on the American campus, and to present for your consideration 


a panorama of college life. 


For the sum of a dollar and a half you can receive this digest week by week during the 


entire college year. 


If you’re a student in or out of college you'll find The New Student 


an inexpensive, stimulating, provocative, and informative weekly. 


Try it for a year. The investment is only a dollar and a half. 
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be, with a letter from the research 
department of Liberty magazine, the 
Chicago shade of Stephen Decatur. 
With it comes a clipping of an editor- 
ial dealing with Lindbergh’s break 
with college education, and a refer- 
ence to the inability of Poe and Shel- 
ley to adjust themselves to universi- 
ties. We are asked to comment on 
the editorial. 

Windmill vaguely remembers two 
articles in The New Student last year 
which dealt with these matters. It 
even sees a resemblance between those 
articles and the Liberty editorial. 
True it is, however, that our Chicago 
contemporary failed to point out, as 
did The New Student, that Lindbergh 
may have been influenced by the ex- 
periences of his father, who was known 
while a Congressman as a red, and 
who paid the price that all reds must. 
Yet if Liberty wishes to have our 
comment on our—beg pardon,—its 
editorial, we refer it to ““‘Bane of the 
Deans,” in The New Student for May 
4, 1927, and “Captain Lindbergh’s 
Education,” in the June 1 number. 
Liberty will learn from these articles 
a lot more than its editorial tells of 
the men it mentions. 


E HAVE been favored, as every 
college paper in the country will 


Windmill begs to call the Syracuse 
University Daily Orange’s attention 
to the state inquiry concerning alleged 
malfeasance in office of Mrs, Flor- 
ence E. Knapp, former New York 
secretary of state, and head of the 
Syracuse home economics department. 
We hardly think that the Orange is 
suppressing the news purposely, but 
rather that the editors have not yet 
heard of the case. For further infor- 
mation we recommend the Mudville, 
Texas, Gazette’s front page, or the 
Twobyfour, Washington, Bugle, not to 
mention Syracuse and New York City 
newspapers. 


From the Harvard Crimson’s ac- 
count of a debate we learn that “L. T. 
Grim ’29, opened with a quotation 
from James Russell Lowell ’38.” 

Harvard, Harvard? Oh yes. That’s 
where Lowells (’87) speak only with 
Cabots (’45), and Cabots (’45) speak 
only with God (’?). 
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FIGHTING CHRISTIANS BAT- 
TLE DEMON DEACONS TO 0-0 
SCORE, shouts a streamer in the 
Elon College Maroon and Gold. An 
exposition, we would say, of dynamic 
faith. Or is it merely a religious 
war? 


Culture 
The soft sobbing of a sensuous saxa- 
phone. 
The piercing treble of a dyspeptic 
clarinet 
The drummer preys upon his cymbal 
The violinist twitches his spindly neck 
The pianist lingers on sonorous sev- 
enth 
Music 
The trombonist urges a series of 
squawks from his horn 
The bass plays pizzicato 
The cornet player goes wild on a 
break 
And a sleek-haired youth gushes 
To his plump mate 
Gawd ain’t that hot, Lulu 
Quipping Post 
Minnesota Daily 


BERTRAND RUSSELL | 
VS. 

MAX EASTMAN 

Informal DEBATE 

and Discussion 


The Goal of Freedom 
and the Road to It. 
MONDAY EVENING 
NovEMBER 21, 8 o’cLock 
Cooper Union, 4th Ave. at 8th St. 


TICKETS: $1.10, $1.65 


For sale at 
Columbia University Book Shop 
or New Masses, 39 Union Square 


Algonquin 4445 
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AGENTS 
Speak Up! 


HERE’S a good magazine 
offering you a good job. 


Now’s the time to earn extra 
money by selling the only stu- 
dent “trade” paper. 
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| SPINOZA’S PHILOSOPHY 


A class in Spinoza’s “Ethics” 
is being taught from text by 


HARRY WATON, L. L. B. 
Author and Lecturer : 

Every SUNDAY FROM 3 TO 5 P. M. 
ADMISSION 75c. 


Lecture Room 
MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
127 E. 22nd St., New York 
Auspices: Workers Educational Institute 
P. O. Box 24, Sta. E., Bklyn., N. Y. 


HEALTH SIMPLIFIED 


No cult, no school, the good from 
all schools. Exposing healing quack- 
ery wherever found. Edited by a 
practicing physician experienced in 
health education. RationalLiving, 
Box 2, Station -M, New York. 
B. Liber, M.D., Dr. P. H., Editor. 
Six months’ trial subscription $1. 
Sample copy free. With yearly 
sub the famous book “As A Doctor 
Sees It” free, if requested. 


Thousands Now 
Write Shorthand 
this Zasy Way / 


N° MORE tiresome practice. No more 
nerve-racking drill. No more puz- 
zling signs and symbols to memorize. Now 
you can write shorthand in the plain 
a-b-c’s. Faster than 100 words a minute 
with pen or pencil—200 words or more 
per minute on the typewriter! Easy to 
learn, speedy, accurate. The business and 
professional worlds acclaim this new 
shorthand. Men and women in every 


walk of life are using it. 
Speedwriting 
Every pec at need is filled better with 


PEERY SHORTHAND 
SPEEDWRITING. You can learn it in one 
quarter the time needed to master any other 
system; you can never forget»it. Notes are 
always plain and easily read—by the writer 
or any other user of the system. 

Mail the coupon at once for illustrated book 
explaining Speedwriting and its many advan- 
tages over all other shorthand systems. 
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200 Madison Avenue, 
Also offices at: 1415 Royal Bank we, 
Toronto, Canada; Transport House, Smith 


Square, Westminster, London, Eng. 


Barer Enouisn Systems, Dept 107K, 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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